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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to explore the effect of 
parent and teacher consuitation used in conjunction with group 
counseling on the classroom behavior of first, second, third, and 
fourth grade children. The instruments selected were in conjunction 
with the primary purpose of the study; the effect of various 
counseling approaches on children's classroom behavior. Thus, two 
instruments were chosen; one the teachers would use to evaluate the 
children's changes in behavior (Walker, 1968-Walker Problem Behavior 
Identification Checklist) and a second an objective classroom 
observer would use to rate children's behavior (Spaulding, 
1968-Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings (CASES). The 
hypothesis that there would be no significant differences among Group 
Counseling/Parent-Teacher Consultation, Group Counseling, 
Parent-Teacher Consultation, and Control Group Procedures was not 
accepted. Results suggest that Parent-Teacher Consultation was the 
most effective strategy used in the modification of classroom 
behavior and that CASES was the most valid and accurate measure of 
behavior change. (Author/SES) 
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ver the years there have been numerous attempts by counselors and 
reseirchers to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling with elementury 
and secondary school students, wrth the Task and various results denon- 
Strating that evaluation remains a very difficult and enormous task. 
Counselors are consistently confronted with the problem of selecting 
instruments and methods of evaluation that will most casily and efficient- 
ly assess the I2sults of certain counseling procedures or therapuetic 
vlans. In a.cltisn, with persistent public out-cry for the schools to 
be accountacie ana show the results of the educational process on child- 
ren, another source of pressure arises for the counselor to demonstrate 
nis utility and value as a part of the educational tean. 

Considering the present trends in education, there is nce more im- 
yoTiant or critical time than now for counselors to select and utilize 
22 methods of evaluation that have been shown to be both reliable 
c*.. V2iid in measuring changes in student behavior due to counseling. 
“2 counselor may question, "If the above statement is true, then what 
$227 Of evaluation should counselors be doing?" It is the observation : 
oni reeling of this writer, that the most important counseling outcomes 
wre inanges in the classroom behavior of the student that will assist 
ant in performing more adequately in the cipssoou socially and 


eiawavhicadly. Classroum.benavior is of paramount importance, since 


nz ivioral change in a treatinent environment. may not. menifest itseit 


a 
‘sservable behavioral change within the classroom. | 
“RO purpose of the present study was to explere tho effect of parent 
-.2 teicher consultation used in coniunetion with group counseling on the 
zi issToon behavior of first, second, third, and fourth grade children. 

-s davestigator thought it was imperative to select instruménts that 
“ero in conjunction with the primary purpose of the study--thse effect of 
various counseling approaches on children's classroom behavior, With this 
in mind, two instruments were chosen by the investigator; one the teachers 
would use to eviluate the children's changes in behavior (Walker, 1968) 
and a secon! in wnich objective classroom obs¥rvers would use to rate 
children's benavior (Spaulding, 1968). The investigator felt that the 


ultimate test 22 the validity of the counseling a roaches was to observe 
y § ap 


their efl2:ts uton the classroom behavior of children. 
METHOD 


The subjects in this study were 56 elementary school children ran- 


.gomly selected from a population of children exhibiting classroom adjust- 


Tint problems in the first, second, third, and fourth srades of two West 
‘Lrginia city schools. The children exhibited such adjustment problems 
23.36 Class involvement, acting out, and low academic achievement. 
'~scrunents 

Two instruments were used to measure the teachers' and classroom 
“servers' rating of classroom behavior in order to determine which 
viitiment, if any, would have significant effect on the classroom 


Tecavior. The two instruments were developed from actual classroom 


situations, and their measures do reflect the classroom situation as 
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“+ teachers and classroom obseyvecs. 


<2 Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist (BC) is a .50- 


Lti7, “wes-no'-checkiist that identifies in behaviorally descriptive terms, 
tis .ost frequently occurring classroom adjustment problems exhibited by 
cvilaren, as rated by the classroom teacher. On the BC, the lower the 
score, the fewer classroom adjustment problems being exhibited by the 
children. : 
The Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings (CASES) is de- 
signed to measure the pupils! attempts to cope with the school environment, 


It is a category system arranged with the more active coping categories 


{aggressive Denavior, attention-getting, directing others) grouped at one 


end and the more vassive (daydreaming, withdrawal, passive avoidance) at 


the other. CASES permits the coding of all behaviors observed in the 


f : : .? : 
‘classroom into i cr another of 18 categories separated into appropriate 


and inappropriate behaviors. The higher the scores on the CASES, the 
fewer classroom adjustment problems being exhibited by the children. 
Teachers in eight classrooms were aenede es complete the BC for 
zz 10 children in their classrooms exhibiting the greatest adjustment 
criiiems. It was explained to the teachers that children having adjust- 
ment problems included those exhibiting overt behavior problems, those 
wns had withdrawn from social interaction with other children or adults... 
a.. those having academic difficulties. Of the 10 children selected by 
2iln of the eight teachers, 7 ues pondonly chosen to parencigate in 


-- treatment designated for the classroom. The investig 


ator made no 


1-7ic2t to balance the groups with regard to overt and covert problems; 
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‘sr, euch group turned out to be heterogeneous becaus 
- ; elected children with an array of problems. 
nach of the 56 chiidren was rated for 35 to 45 minutes a dav for 
rlsc days by classroom observers usin ehe CASES. The eight observers 
graduate school and trained in the use of CASES. 
"3 test for reliability, the investigators had each observer make 10- 
econd interval recordings of the behavior they had observed in 10- 
minute videotapes of second and third grade children. The overall 


averaco of agreement among the observers for these videotapes was 


The four classes in each school were randomly assigned to one of 
the treatment and control groups. Two grades (grade three from School 
A and gracs: one rrom School B) were assigned to the Group Counseling/ 
Parent-Tezi.er Consultation Procedure; two grades (grade four from 
School A and grade three from School B) were assigned to the Group 
Counseling Procedure; two grades (grade one from School A and grade 
t.9 Tram School B) were assigned to the Parent-Teacher Consultation 
Cricedure; and two grades (grade two from Schooi A and grade four from 
Jincel 8) were assigned to the Control Group Procedure. 

rriiment Procedures 


After pretesting, the four treatment groups followed the ‘procedures 


1. Group Counseling/Parent-Teacher Consultation Procedure (GC/PTC) . 
The children met as a group twice a week for 12 sessions with a 


counselor, with each session lasting approximately one-half hour. 


Two counselors were used for the total treatment period, one Jocees "EA 


counselor: working: in each schol, e 
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x-week treatment period u counselor met with the 
children's parents every other week at their homes and with 
teachers twice a week. Parents were consulted in their homes 
to insure that all parents would be consulted three times and 
also to allow them to meet in the convenient and relaxed at- 
mospheres of their own hones. 

Group Counseling Procedure (GC). 


The children met as a group twice a week for 12 sessions with 


.a counselor, with cach session lusting approximately one-half 


"1 


hour. The same group counseling approach with the children 
was used as in the GC/PIC Procedure except that the parent and 
teachers of these children were not consulted. 

p2nt-Teacher Consultation Procedure (PTC). 

“¢ chilcren in this procedure did not meet as a group during 
the six-week treatmenc period, but a counselor met with their 
parents every other week and with their teachers twice a week. 
The consultation procedures were the same as those used in the 
GC/PTC Procedure. 

Control Group Protedure (Control). 

The children met as a group twice a week for 12 sessions with 
a counselor with each session lasting approximately one-half 
hour. The counselor did not use group counseling techniques , 


however, but permitted the children to read in the library, 


play games, or draw. 


After the treatment period, posttesting of the 56 children was - 


completed by the teachers and observers, using the BC and the 


“6% 

CASES. The sane procedures were followed as those use} in 

pretesting, except that the classrvom observers did not re- 
e 


turn to the same classrooms observed during pretesting. 


~-thesis 


The hypothesis of this study was that there would be no significant 
.arferences in adjusted posttest score means among the treatment groups 

and the controi group, as measured by the Behavior Checklist (Watker, 1968) 
and the Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings (Spaulding, 1967). 


Desion data annivsis and results 


The experirental design was a pretest/treatment/posttest design with 
random asSilcuent of subjects. The differences between pretest and post- 
test scores on the BC and the CASES were analyzed by the «se of analysis 
oF covariani2 ‘Siner, 1962) to determine the main effect of each treatment 
on the acrasiment of elementary school children. Pretest scores on both 
dependent measures were used as covariates. When significant F ratios 
were found, the t-test was used to determine the location of the differ- 
ence, The .05 level of significance was used in all F and t comparisons. 
Tre analysis of covariance indicated that there was a significant 
z_iterance (F = 5.10) among the treatment and control groups in relation 
ti: adfusted posttest means on the BC with all other F ratios being non- 
significant. Further examination of the ak revealed that the PTC 
Procedure had a significantly lower adjusted mean on the BC than the GC/ 
[TI Procedure (t = 2.11) and the Control (t = 4.59) but was not signifi- 


L.ctly different from the GC Procedure (t = 1.77). The data therefore . 


wiisate that the PTC Procedure was the superior treatment according to 


Se cenee reports on the BC, 


ae fm 
“urther comparisons among the treatiaent groups indicated that the 
Procedure and the GC Procedure were not significantly different 


= ,26), althougn both had significantly lower adjusted means on the 


ct 


than the Control (t = 2.27 and = 2.62, respectively). The result 


sa3gests that ail treatments employed were superior to at least the 
Zaontrol us rated by the teachers. 

The analysis of covariance indicated that there was a significant 
difference (F = 4.71) among the treatment und control groups in relation 
to adjusted posttest means on the CASES. ‘The data reveal that the PTC 
Procedure hai 2 significantly higher mean on the CASES than either the 
SC/PTC Prozseiure ft = 4.16), the GC Procedure (t = 6.70), or the Control 
“c= 4.96%. St:a, the GC/PTC Procedure had a significantly higher mean 
than the 02 Procedure (t = 2.25); however, neither procedure was signifi- 
cantly d:iiverent from the Control (t = .79 and t = 1.74, respectively). 


The data therefore suggest that the PTC Procedure was superior to other 


treatments and the Control according to objective classroom observers 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
he hypothesis that there would be no significant differences among 
‘4, Sroup Counsel ing/Parent-Teacher Consultation, (b) Group Counseling, 
{c} Parent-Teacher Consultation, and (d)- Control procedures was not ac- . 
:izted. Results of the study suggest that the Parent-Teacher Consultation 


secure was the most effective strategy used in the modification of 


classroom behavior as measured by the BC and the CASES. ) 


it seems evident from the findings of this study that guidance eS 


Tronmnel will have to ‘examine carefully their roles ir the school to. 
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ee. une when and where they can be most effective. It can be noted 
+ -_- 

chis study that the most effective means of changing children's 

.ior.may not always be through dealing with them directly. ‘The 


Ling and money presently being spent on teacher, parent, student, and 


fiaunselor consuiting programs may not be adequate. If further research 

supports the findings of this study, drastic charges in the vuidance 

programs of many schools may be necessary, changing the nature of coun- 
at 


seling from the counselor-student orientation to the milieu approach 


involving the parert, teacher, child, and counselor. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE BC’AND CASES 


The abcy 


a. 


report was presented to provide the reader with the 
specifics °F 7:2 investigation conducted to establish a background of 
anformation rozavding the utilization of the BC and the CASES as measure- 
ment instruments in this one particular research project. At this point 
in the paper, the investigator will take the opportunity to relate his 
Tincings regarding these instruments as possible research tools in fur- 
Tier counseling research. A point by point discussion of each instru- 
27.2 will follow. 
-77ii0r Checklist 

i, The one distinct advantage of the BC (and some other behavior 


cnecklists available) was that it enabled the teachers to behaviorally 


“lorcribe the problems exhibited by the children in their classrooms. 


“2s been the experience of the investigator that too often teachers 
reier a child to the counselor without an adequate description of the 


-.ill's digficulty or difficulties because they are unable to describe 


verrgily exactly what the child is doing « or not.doing  Byith this 


= 


-9- 
7 > ot tin mind, the -BC is recommended to counselors for use with 


"  . sts in assisting them in the identification of children's prob- 


-. In addition to assisting the teachers in behaviorally lescrib- 
an, tne children, the BC provided the counselors with pleeuate infor- 
vation to determine behavioral goals for counseling. With the infor- 
sation from the BC the counselors could orient their group counseling 

or consulting taward specific therapeucic plans that would assist the 
chiid in adapting and functioning in the classroom. knowing what the 
chiid does specifically in the classroom is.of enormous assistance to 

the counselor in ¢otermining counseling goals. 

3. One of the serious drawbacks of the BC, as observed in the study, 


was the instrucent's inability to truly discriminate between those child- 


‘ 


ren who were ziven adequate therapeutic assistance that actually changed 
classroom behaviors and those who were not assisted significantly. Each 
teacher in the study reported positive changes .in their children's be- 
havior (not always a significant positive change) regardless of the treat- 
2.7 procedure utilized. Control group children were reported as changing 
7.sitively (at eimes significantly) as well as the children in the other 
~riitecure. Although the BC was of assistance in identifying behavior 


cslems, it did not adequately serve as a valid evaluation tool for the 


i. The-most outstanding characteristic of the instrument was that 
.1 directiv measures or quantifies the classroom’ behavior of children. 


“.2..the use of CASES the investigators could directly relate teachers’ , : 


varirts of children's behaviors with actual ovsérvation to give a compiete 


« 
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ec of the children as they operated in the classroom situation. 
. With the use of CASES, the counselor and teacher were able to 
“7 ¢utify and categorize the behaviors of the children to promote fur- 


2 iv understanding of the children's behavior. Using the CASES informa- 
tion, the counselor was abie to direct his counseling more specifically 
Toward the prodDlem areas of the children. In conjunction with the BC 
the CASES observations provided a powerful and very complete analysis 
of the children, 

5. Actual utilization of the ‘CASES in the classroom: demonstrated 
that: (a) the instrument can be utilized with little difficulty during 
actual cléssrtit activities; (b) one observer can rate and observe as | 
many as thris children during one observation period; and (c) the great- 
est diffie:ity in utilizing the instrument in a school situation is . 
rinding ulsucste staff with enough time to observe the children during 
classroom activities. 


+. The most impressive outcome of the investigation of the CASES 


results was the discrimination power of the instrument in determining - 


eft 


“.is2 children who had changed their classroom behavior and those tho 
nit Tot. Rating of the children with CASES demonstrated that not all 


7.2 cnildren changed positively as reported by teachers, but that some 


* 


2d changed negatively and some made no change at all as a result of - 


it 
y 


“2 Treatment procedures. CASES seemed to be a valid and accurate measure 


zF actual changes in the children's behavior in the classroom and was not 


’ 


:-Zlusneed by the experimenter or Rosenthal Effect. 
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FOOTNOTES 


-.ictiy at Lehigh University, School of Education, Division of Counselor 
Zeucation, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 15015. 
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